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City  Welfare  Program  Sued 


Volume  6,  Number  3 


by  Rob  Waters 

San  Francisco's  General  Assistance  program 
has  come  under  renewed  legal  attack  from 
welfare  recipients  and  community  service 
workers  who  charge  that  the  program  is 
following  policies  designed  to  discourage 
people  from  applying  and  to  eliminate 
people  from  the  rolls. 

The  Coalition  for  a  Humane  General 
Assistance  Program  and  two  San  Francisco 
taxpayers  acted  last  month  to  revive  their  2 
year  old  'nwsuit  against  the  City.  They  did  so 
in  response  to  the  re-institution  by  the 
Department  of  Socml  Services  of  a  number 
of  policies  the  Coalition  feels  are  illegal  or 
discriminatory,  policies  that  weic  mandated 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  last  spring  ..  hen 
it  passed  an  ordinance,  sought  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  Department,  governing  the  GA 
program. 

"The  goal  of  these  policies  is  to  keep  the 
rolls  down,"  says  Joel  Harter,  supervising 
attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 


Applicants    hne    up    outside    General    Assistance  office 


Legal  Assistance  Foundation  (SFNLAF), 
"it's  a  budget-minded  goal.  It's  to  dis- 
courage people  from  applying  for  General 
Assistance,  discourage  people  who  are 
receiving  G A  by  cutting  them  off  continually 
and  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  receive  any 
continuing  benefits  ** 


"You  get  treated  like  an  A  number  one 
bum,"  one  applicant  on  line  at  the  GA  office 
told  the  Times,  adding  that  "they're  trying 
to  disencourage  (sic)  people  from  coming." 
Another  applicant,  who  had  been  on  line  for 
3  and  V%  hours  described  the  attitude  of  the 
program  ~&s  "derogatory."  "IT  you*  'Jiave 

continued  on  page  9 


Runaways:  Life  On  The  Streets 


by  Rob  Waters  and  Sharon  Elise  Dunn 

San  Francisco  is  home  to  as  many  as  1000 
runaways,  kids  from  all  over,  fleeing 
emotional  crises,  physical  abuse,  economic 
pressures,  educational  dead-ends  and  con- 
flicts over  sexual  identity.  They  come  here  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  city  in  the 
western  United  States,  allured  by  the  image 
of  a  wide-open,  tolerant  town.  The  reality 
they  are  confronted  with  is  one  of  few  jobs, 
unaffordable  housing,  overburdened  ser- 
vices and  a  basic  need  to  hustle  to  survive. 

"I  couldn't  get  along  with  my  father  or  my 
mother,"  seventeen  year-old  transsexual 
'Veronica  Yorke'  told  the  Times.  "There 
was  always  a  steady  tension.  You  could  feel 
it  in  the  room."  Yorke  first  ran  away  at  14, 
hitchhiking  across  the  country.  "I  was  in  a 
fantasy  world.  I  had  no  money.  I  thought  I 
was  gonna  find  a  guy  who  would  take  care  of 
me." 

According  to  most  youth  workers,  kids  are 
now  running  away  younger,  more  frequently 
and  for  more  serious  reasons.  "When  I  first 
started  working  here,  it  was  16,  now  it's  as 
young  as  12,"  says  Betty  Jo  Davis,  youth 
counselor  at  Hospitality  House.  "The  stress 
has  increased,  adolescent  suicide  is  up," 
says  Rashann  Sanchez  of  Huckleberry 
House.  "The  economic  trend  has  had  a- 
strong  impact.  A  lot  of  kids  are  leaving 
abusive  and/or  negligent  homes.  For  85- 
90%  of  the  kids,  the  issue  is  very  serious 
when  they  leave." 

Davis  says  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  kids 
she  counsels  have  had  problems  with  incest. 


40%  have  been  physically  abused  and  "all 
of  them"  have  been  mentally  abused.  Davis' 
kids  are  mostly  gay,  as  are  an  increasing 
number  of  all  runaways  to  San  Francisco. 
"These  kids  are  not  accepted  where  they're 
from.  They  have  illusions  as  far  as  coming  to 
San  Francisco  —  they've  heard  that  it's 
really  a  wide-open  city  where  you  can  be 
what  you  want  to  be,  a  city  paved  with  gold. 
They  think  they're  gonna  come  here  and  be 
free.  What  they  find  is  a  lot  of  anguish  and 
disgust.  They  get  tired  of  trying  to  figure  it 
out  for  themselves.  That's  when  they  get 
into  hustling. " 

"Runaways  must  all  engage  in  some  kind  of 
hustle,  whatever  is  necessary  to  survive  if 
they  can't  find  a  job,"  says  Dennis  Sweeney, 
supervising  probation  officer  at  the  county's 
Youth  Guidance  Center.  Kids  are  met  on 
arrival  at  the  Greyhound  bus  station  by 
pimps,  are  propositioned  by  "chicken- 
hawks'  '  at  Market  Street  pinball  arcades  and 
sell  themselves  on  the  Polk  street  strip. 
"They  get  into  it  as  a  way  out  of  a  crisis  —  a 
way  to  get  by,"  says  Sanchez.  "It's  not  a 
rational  decision,  it  is  a  reaction." 

The  immediate  need  when  a  kid  arrives  in 
San  Francisco  is  to  get  money  —  the  era  of 
crash  pads'  has  past,  as  Sanchez  points  out. 
"Now  there's  nowhere/you  can  go  and  just 
hang  out  —  you've  got  to  come  up  with  the 
rent."  The  stakes  are  high  in  prostitution: 
one  night's  hustle  may  pull  in  up  to  $200. 
The  same  night  Ricky  arrived  here  he  was 
offered  coffee,  then  dinner  by  a  man  at  the 
bus  depot.  "The  next  thing,  he  was  offering - 
continued  on  page  10 


Ricky  Garcia  is  a  17-year  old  runaway  from 
Fresno.  He  has  been  in  San  Francisco  for  three 
months. 

Q.    What  made  you  leave  home?  A.  Just 
tired  of  what  was  going  on,  got  tired  of  my 
parents  and  just  wanted  to  go  on  my  own  to 
see  how  it  was.  I  just  couldn't  hack  the  way 
they  lived,  couldn't  follow  their  rules,  so  I 
thought  I'd  just  leave,  try  to  find  a  job  or 
whatever  came  my  way. 

Q.  Did  you  finish  high  school?  A.  No,  I 
didn't,  I  was  a  drop-out.  I  was  into  a  lot  of 
gangs,  into  a  lot  of  drugs  and  things  like  that 
when  I  was  younger.  That's  why  I  left  my 
house,  cause  it  was  getting  too  bad  with  the 
gangs,  I  was  getting  really  into  it.  I  almost 
got  killed  about  three  times. 
Q.  Had  you  left  home  before?  A.  Well,  I 
travelled  all  my  life,  I  used  to  just  leave  like 
for  Oregon,  just  run  away,  so  I've  been 
around.  See,  I  lived  with  my  grandparents 
and  they  were  just  too  old  to  understand  my 
problems,  they  couldn't  really  understand 
what  was  going  on  with  me  so  I  just  left.  I 
grew  up  on  my  own,  had  to  do  things  on  my 
own,  had  to  take  care  of  my  own  problems, 
mental  problems,  physical  problems. 

Q.  When  you  left  town  did  you  head 
straight  for  San  Francisco  or  what?  A.  It 
was  a  hard  decision  because  I  didn't  know 
where  I  was  going  or  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
I  just  looked  at  a  map.  I  heard  a  lot  about  it 
before,  that  it  was  a  big  city  and  had  a  lot  of 
opportunities,  so  I  just  bought  a  ticket.  I 
didn't  have  any  money  or  anything,  just  the 
tlcket  continued  on  page  5 
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Barbara  Arms 

A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR 

Morning,  jogging  around  Duboce  Park  I  see 
the  city  sky  I  love  and  wonder  about.  Same 
ole  breakfast,  2  eggs  so  fast  with  a  high 
protein  count  in  mind.  Riding  the  MUNI,  but 
not  until  I  wait.  Any  wait  is  too  long  —  so  it's 
always  a  wait.  Riding  the  escalator  up. 
Sometimes  walking  the  escalator  up  when 
my  mindbody  is  feeling  so  good.  As  I  reach 
the  top  I  see  City  Hall.  My  city  hall.  So 
beautiful.  So  strong.  And  I  see  the  sky 
again.  The  Western  sky.  I  love  it  so  much. 

Through  United  Nations  Plaza.  A  summer/ 
fall  resort  for  those  without  but  they're  with, 
too.  So  strange  moving  into  that  world. 
Someitmes  the  Fountains  are  on,  sometimes 
they're  not.  Sometimes  it  smells  like  pee, 
and  sometimes  not.  Often  I  sigh  about  now. 
Or  see  something  so  provoking  I  cross 
myself  like  a  newborn  Catholic. 

It's  terrible  terrible  put  your  fist  into  a  heart. 

Do  you  hear  me!  Put  a  fist  into  a  heart. 
I  walk  on.  On  into  Hospitality  House.  I  begin 
doing  things.  All  kinds  of  things.  Priorities. 
All  kinds  of  things.  All  day  long.  People  in. 
People  out.  All  kinds  of  things.  Account- 
ability. All  kinds  of  things.  People  in.  People 
out.  All  kinds  of  things.  People  in.  People 
out.  My  day  ends.  Backwards.  Tomorrow  I 
start  again. 


by  Lee  McGIinsey 

How  do  you  feel  you  were  treated  by 
General  Assistance? 


Steve  McGivern 


In  the  beginning  they  gave  me  the  run 
around  and  when  fair  hearing  was  re- 
quested, no  one  offered  assistance.  I  have 
problems  understanding  the  system  and  its 
procedures.  People  who  are  really  serious 
about  making  it  —  for  instance,  someone 
with  a  learning  disability  —  G.A.  doesn't 
really  understand.  I  have  goals  and  G.A. 
shows  no  future  for  me. 


This  expression  while  accurate  isn't  com- 
plete as  it  doesn't  acknowledge  the  loving 
spirit  of  the  '  'people  in  and  people  out. ' '  The 
love  and  generosity  is  ever  present  and 
make  a  day  filled  with  accountability  and 
priorities  worth  while.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  include  in  this  column  a  memorial  to  Our 
Danny,  a  most  loving  person. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
Danny, 
I  see  your  smile 
Within  the  night 
And  I  feel  your 
Heart  beating  in  mine, 
And  altho  you  are  not 
Around  to  catch  the  rain 

I  still  love 
YOU. 

Pauline  Rothstein 


James  Riley 


Unfair,  unnecessary  running  around.  I  felt 
hostility  and  prejudice  from  the  worker.  This 
caused  undue  stress,  leading  to  a  more 
depressed  state.  It  takes  away  from  my 
positive  feelings,  as  being  a  regular  person 
whose  rights  are  rejected. 


BobGreggs 


I  feel  like  I  had  a  prejudiced  case  worker. 
The  worker  hassled  me  to  the  point  of 
depression. 


Goodbye, 

Danny 

Mr.  Roscoe  Daniels,  more  affectionately 
known  to  all  of  us  at  Hospitality  House  as 
"Danny,"  passed  away  March  16,  1982.  He 
leaves  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  eleven  grandchildren,  one  sister 
and  three  brothers  and  all  of  us,  his  very 
good  friends  to  mourn  his  passing. 

Danny  was  born  on  October  5,  1922  in 
Longview,  Texas,  where  he  will  rest  for 
eternity.  During  World  War  II,  Danny 
served  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  after 
release,  he  moved  to  California  and  married 
Ms.  Lena  Pearl  McCarver. 

Everyone  who  entered  the  doors  of  Hospi- 
tality House  was  greeted  by  Danny,  and  sent 
to  their  appointed  destination  with  his 
always  present  smile.  Never  one  to  complain 
he  always  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone 
who  stopped  to  ask  directions,  a  question,  or 
just  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  All  the  clients  of 
the  Drop-In-Center  will  remember  him  as 
the  man  who  let  them  wait  inside  when  the 
weather  was  bad,  until  the  Drop-In-Center 
opened. 

Goodbye  dear  friend,  we  will  miss  you. 


Mark  Northrup 


I  feel  they  are  doing  their  job.  I  feel  when  I 
last  got  on  G.A.,  the  treatment  was  much 
faiere  than  the  previous  time.  I  feel  the  new 
worker  was  trying  to  help  me  out  whereas 
the  previous  worker  just  wanted  me  off. 

George  Miles 

Basically,  the  worker  was  pretty  reasonable 
towards  me  and  told  me  what  I  had  to  have, 
what  was  on  the  forms.  The  job  search  is  out 
of  date  and  out  of  touch  with  reality  because 
the  job  market  is  for  the  birds.  There  are 
very  slim  pickings.  Because  most  of  the 
people  on  G.A.  are  not  high  school 
graduates  there's  a  lack  of  positions  when 
one  comes  to  apply.  G.A.  staff  is  not  an  easy 
job. 
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Alcazar  Theatre 
Slated  for 

Demolition 


by  Sara  Colm 

Plans  are  underway  to  demolish  all  but  the 
facade  of  the  Alcazar  Theater  on  Geary 
Street.  A  fifteen  story  two-towered  luxury 
condominium  project  is  proposed  for  the 
theater  site  and  adjacent  parking  lots  on  the 
block  bounded  by  Geary,  Post,  Leavenworth 
and  Eddy.  The  development  is  a  joint 
venture  by  Kimpton  Investment  Corporation 
and  Campeau  Corporation  of  California  and 
calls  for  the  construction  of  approximately 
155  market  rate  condominium  apartments 
which  will  sell  in  the  $200,000  range. 

Initial  plans  had  included  the  total  dem- 
olition of  the  Alcazar  Theater.  At  the 
prodding  of  the  Planning  Department,  the 
developers  agreed  to  retain  the  facade  of  the 
theater  while  gutting  the  interior.  The 
Planning  Department  is  currently  com- 
pleting an  environmental  evaluation  of  the 
project.  According  to  Diane  Oshima  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,  there  is  a 
"distinct  possibility"  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment will  issue  a  "negative  declaration." 
This  means  that  the  project  will  not 
significantly  impact  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment, and  thus  an  Environmental 
Impact  Report  is  not  necessary. 


North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition's  Hous- 
ing Committee  has  been  reviewing  the 
project's  plans  and  will  be  meeting  with  the 
architects  and  developers  in  early  April  to 
obtain  further  details.  Preliminary  discus- 
sion by  the  Housing  Committee  has  centered 
on  the  impact  of  a  15  story  luxury 
condominium  development  will  have  on  the 
surrounding  low  income  neighborhood,  2) 
concern  that  the  project  exceeds  the  80  foot 
height  limit  established  by  NOMPC's  Re- 
zoning  Proposal,  and  3)  displeasure  with  the 
loss  of  the  theater.  NOMPC  member  Joe 
Ravicini  commented,  "There's  no  replacing 
a  theater  like  that  once  it  goes  —  buildings 
just  aren't  constructed  in  such  ornate  style 
anymore.  The  theater  provides  a  valuable 
cultural  service  to  the  North  of  Market  area 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  destroy  it." 

Zane  Gresham,  the  attorney  representing 
the  project's  developers,  said  that  they  had 
examined  ways  to  build  the  highrise  project 
without  having  to  demolish  the  theater. 
Gresham  said  that  it  wasn't  feasible  to  save 
the  theater  because  in  order  to  build  housing 
above  the  theater  they  would  have  to  drop 
pilings  through  the  theater  which  would  ruin 
it.  Gresham  stated  that  he  didn't  expect  an 
Environmental  Impact  Report  to  be  re- 
quired, and  that  if  it  was,  it  would  raise  the 
cost  of  the  condos  because  of  the  additional 
cost  and  delay.  In  terms  of  any  low  income 
housing  being  provided  on  site,  Gresham 
said  that  the  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment had  indicated  that  the  Subdivision 
Code  (which  requires  condominium  dev- 
elopments of  more  than  50  units  to  provide 
10%  low  income  housing  if  subsidies  are 
available)  did  not  apply  to  the  project 
because  no  government  subsidies  are  avail- 
able to  make  the  units  affordable  to  low 
income  people. 


GA  Hotels 
Called  Unfit 


by  Rob  Waters 

Some  of  the  residential  hotels  where  General 
Assistance  applicants  must  stay  are  grossly 
unsanitary  and  dangerous  places,  according 
to  several  current  and  former  tenants 
interviewed  by  the  Times.  '  These  places  are 
like  warehouses,  with  nothing  approaching 
sanitary  or  basic  human  conditions, ' '  said  Lee 
McGlinsey,  a  former  GA  recipient  who  now 
works  as  a  volunteer  organizing  a  welfare 
advocacy  group.  "The  only  difference  is,  in 
warehouses,  you  probably  wouldn't  have  so 
many  roaches." 


The  complaints  all  concerned  three  hotels,  the 
Oak  wood ,  the  Crown  and  the  Aranda ,  with  the 
Oakwood  being  far  and  away  the  most 
disliked .  "  I '  11  never  forget  that  place , ' '  said  36 
year  old  Adrian  Redden . ' '  My  first  impression 
of  the  place  was  seeing  a  big  fat  man  (the  desk 
clerk)  with  a  knife  strapped  to  his  back  and 
a  gun  under  his  arm.  It  scared  me  to  death. ' ' 
Under  a  system  in  effect  since  last  summer, 
the  city  contracts  with  hotel  owners  for  rooms 
for  initial  recipients  rather  than  giving  them 
money  to  rent  a  room  of  their  choosing.  The 
contractors  are  CB  Patel  Properties  and  the  J  J 
Patels,  owners  of  the  Fairfax  and  the  Kinney. 


James  T.  Kirk,  former  manager  of  the 
Oakwood,  interviewed  by  the  Times  two  days 
before  he  was  fired,  blamed  the  problems  on 
the  other  former  manager,  Stephen  Pruss, 
who  was  fired  two  days  before  that.  ' '  He  was  a 
big,  fat  ugly  guy  with  a  big  fat  ugly  gun  who 
stood  at  the  door  and  said  '  No  visitors , '  "  Kirk 
said .  "  He  got  pretty  bad  the  last  six  months . ' ' 
Kirk  said  Pruss  had  a  habit  of  going  through 
people's  rooms  and  had  offered  to  '  'divide  up 
booty"  with  Kirk. 


Gene  Watkins,  a  GA  recipient  who  was  living 
at  the  Crown  in  March,  described  the  Crown 
as  "disgusting."  He  was  critical  of  the 
no-visitors  policy,  the  rudeness  of  the  desk 
clerks,  the  presence  of  roaches  and  mice  and  a 
lack  of  hot  water.  "If  you're  lucky,  you  can 
take  a  hot  bath  by  1  or  2  am,"  he  said. 


McGlinsey  claimed  to  have  heard  similar 
reports  about  the  Crown  as  well. 


C  B  Patel  and  an  employee,  Connie  Marill, 
blamed  the  problems  at  the  Oakwood  on  the 
old  staff  and  pledged  that  there  would  be  no 
more.  As  for  the  other  hotels,  Marill  pointed 
out  that  Patel  had  just  taken  over  the  Aranda 
the  first  of  March  and  said  she  "doubt(ed) 
very,  very  much  that  there  are  problems"  at 
the  Crown.  "I  think  that's  just  a  lot  of 
malarky,"  she  said.  Two  Times  reporters 
were  taken  on  a  tour  of  The  Atlanta  and  the 
Oakwood  by  Patel  and  Marill.  They  found  the 
Atlanta  to  be  very  clean  and  freshly  painted 
with  an  attractive  lobby.  The  Oakwood  was 
less  attractive  but  had  no  obviously  visible 
problems. 

John  Stallkamp,  a  contracts  officer  for  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  said  that  there 
had  been  "up  to  ten"  complaints  received 
about  the  Oakwood  during  the  seven  months 
the  City  had  been  using  it,  but  no 
"significant"  complaints  about  any  of  the 
others.  Stallkamp  said  that  the  complaints, 
which  included  two  from  Department  em- 
ployees, were  brought  to  the  attention  of  hotel 
management.  "We  have  confidence  in 
Charlie  (Patel),"  he  said,  and  "(told  him  to) 
take  care  of  that."  Stallkamp  said  the 
complaints  had  subsided  until  last  month 
when  he  returned  from  being  out  of  town  to 
find  some  new  complaints  "of  a  more  serious 
nature"  about  the  Oakwood.  He  called  Patel, 
threatening  to  eliminate  the  Oakwood  but  got 
a  counter  offer  from  him  to  "terminate  the 
management  and  assume  personal  respon- 
sibility." That  apparently  has  been  done. 


McGlinsey  at  Hospitality  House  and  Stall- 
kamp at  Department  of  Social  Services  vow  to 
monitor  the  situation  at  the  Oakwood  and  the 
other  hotels  closely.  "We  will  not  stand  for 
these  sorts  of  conditions,"  said  McGlinsey, 
'  'and  we  plan  on  being  very  active  around  this 
problem . ' ' 
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Happy  Birthday 
to  Us! 

For  those  of  us  who  work  and  volunteer  at 
Central  City  Hospitality  House,  1982  is  a 
hallmark  —  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  diverse 
programs  designed  to  provide  Tenderloin 
residents  with  "alternate  ways  to  solve  their 
many  problems...  (with)  a  friend  in  whom 
they  can  confide  and  trust,"  in  the  words  of 
an  early  agency  profile. 

The  House  was  originally  founded  in  1967  as 
a  drop-in  center  and  counseling  program  for 
the  massive  influx  of  youths  that  flocked  to 
San  Francisco  during  the  hey  day  of  the 
hippies.  It  has  continued  to  be  a  neigh- 
borhood resource  with  the  support  of  the 
United  Way,  who  began  funding  us  in  the 
1972  fiscal  year. 

Currently,  some  100  people  each  day  drop-in 
upstairs  to  watch  T.V.,  play  cards,  or  simply 
unwind  from  the  pressures  of  the  street. 
Hundreds  of  young  people  come  through  our 
Youth  Services  program,  seeking  a  con- 
cerned listener  who  can  offer  concrete  help 
finding  housing,  jobs  and  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  live.  The  art  floor  is  open  to  all 
5  days  a  week  —  folks  are  encouraged  to 
come  by  and  throw  a  pot  or  paint  a  portrait. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Writers  Workshop, 
neighborhood  poets  can  receive  criticism 
and  support  for  putting  their  thoughts  on 
paper.  Our  newspaper,  the  Tenderloin 
Times,  founded  in  1977,  has  grown  from  a 
bimonthly  to  a  monthly  source  of  community 
news  and  features,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Franciscan  Charities. 

Time  has  brought  some  changes  to  the 
House.  While  the  paper  has  expanded  and 
the  number  of  people  served  in  all  our 
programs  has  increased,  the  medical  clinic 
and  state-funded  employment  program  have 
been  discontinued.  We  now  maintain  a 
casual  labor  office.  Our  original  'Lively  Arts' 
program  waned  for  a  while,  but  new 
workshops  in  performance  are  being  dev- 
eloped. 

Through  all  the  changes,  our  commitment  to 
this  community  has  been  consistent.  We  are 
continually  trying  to  improve  our  realization 
of  the  House's  original  Articles  of  Incorpor- 
ation: "to  operate  a  meeting  place,  office, 
lounge,  coffee  house  for  the  youth  of  the 
Tenderloin  in  order  to  promote  their  welfare 
and  to  seek  and  implement  in  any  lawful 
manner  and  means  a  happier  and  more 
satisfying  existence  by  and  for  these  youth; 
and  to  initiate  and  pursue  such  actions  as 
may  appear  advantageous  and  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  youth  all  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Consitution." 

The  best  judges  of  how  well  we  serve  the 
residents  of  the  Tenderloin  are  the  people  of 
the  Tenderloin.  Help  us  celebrate  our 
fifteenth  birthday  by  writing  the  paper  or 
dropping  by  with  your  ideas  and  criticisms  of 
our  programs. 


INshort 


by  Rob  Waters 

Tenants  beat  Harsh  forces.  The  Harsh 

Investment  Corp.  (beat  that,  Herb)  have 
withdrawn  their  bid  to  convert  their  Stockton 
St.  Hotel,  the  Navarre  to  tourist  use.  They  had 
gone  the  legal  route  and  applied  for 
permission  to  convert  through  the  ' '  Feinstein 
loophole,"  that  allows  "partially  completed" 
conversions  (like  Dianne's  Carleton)  to  go 
ahead.  Apparently,  Harsh  could  not  come  up 
with  the  necessary  documentation. 


Tenderloin  South.  Our  intrepid  former 

editor,  Ron  Silliman,  arrived  in  San  Diego 
after  four  years  working  in  the  Tenderloin  to 
find  the  following  headline  in  the  San  Diego 
Union:  "Derelicts  Dislodged  By  Renewal." 
The  story  is  familiar.  Redevelopment  tears 
down  or  converts  residential  hotels,  missions 
and  service  agencies  are  subtly  told  to  relocate 
so  they  won't  attract  the  poor,  budget  cuts 
hamper  the  efforts  of  agencies  to  serve  those 
in  need.  One  of  the  terms  used  to  describe  the 
area  in  question:  "The  Tenderloin." 

Groceries  to  your  door?  The  South  of 

Market  Food  Co-op  is  now  seeking  funds  to 
expand  their  small  food  delivery  service. 
They  want  to  better  serve  the  "South  of  the 
Slot"  and  to  begin  providing  services  to 
seniors  and  low-income  folks  on  the  Tender- 
loing  on  the  Tenderloin  side  as  well.  They've 
applied  for  funds  to  the  Commission  on  Aging 
and  will  be  checking  into  other  sources.  We'll 
keep  you  posted. 


Dream  on,  '  'Street  Dreams.  ' '  Billing  itself  as 
an  inner  city  musical,  "Street  Dreams"  at  the 
Old  Spaghetti  Factory  in  North  Beach  has 
been  drawing  rave  reviews.  Apparently,  San 
Francisco  critics  like  seeing  happy  poor 
people  singing  and  dancing  across  the  stage, 
seemingly  reveling  in  their  raunchy  environ- 
ment. The  show  has  some  touching  and 
poignant  moments  and  a  talented  and 
enthusiastic  cast  with  strong,  even  beautiful 
voices  but  the  images  just  don't  make  it.  A 
cute  bag  lady  with  a  Raggedy  Ann  umbrella 
singing  the  joys  of  being  '  'bonded  to  the  city 
doesn't  quite  jive  with  my  view  of  inner  city 
life. 

A  Gay  and  Bisexual  Young  Men's  Rap  Group 
will  be  held  Thursday  nights  at  5:30  pm  at 
Hospitality  House,  146 Leavenworth.  Drop  in 
and  check  it  out  if  you're  under  21! 


A  Residential  Hotel  Task  Force  has  been  set 
up  by  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  to 
plan  outreach  and  organizing  support  for 
tenants  in  residential  hotels  that  are 
converting  to  tourist  use.  The  Task  Force  is 
also  working  on  ways  to  strengthen  the 
Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance.  For 
more  information  call  474-2164...  Sup.  Doris 
Ward  was  the  featured  speaker  at  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition's  March  Member- 
ship Meeting.  Describing  herself  not  as  a 
special  speaker,  but  as  a  "dues-paying 
member  of  the  Coalition  bringing  the  City  Hall 
Report , ' '  Sup .  Ward  discussed  the  recent  rent 
control  battle  and  the  MUNI  assessment 
district.  She  vowed  to  work  to  make  the 
Residential  Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance 
more  effective. 


Park  Plans  Plod  along.  Plans  for  the 

long-awaited  Tenderloin  Park  at  Jones  and 
Eddy  have  now  been  approved  by  the  Art 
Commission,  after  already  gaining  approval 
from  the  Park  and  Rec.  Commish  and  neigh- 
borhood meetings.  This  clears  the  way  for  the 
way  to  be  cleared.  Pat  Carlisle  of  Royston, 
Hanamoto,  Alley  &Abey,  the  Park  architects, 
says  that  they  are  now  ready  to  begin  grading 
the  lot  and  doing  some  additional  demolition 
work,  Phase  1  of  construction.  Following 
Phase  1 ,  which  should  be  finished  somewhere 
after  September  of  '82,  Phase  2  would  begin 
with,  you  guessed  it,  six  months  of  planning 
and  drawing.  These  plans  will  be  actual 
construction  drawings  as  opposed  to  con- 
ceptual drawings  and  will  plot  in  detail  all  the 
trees,  benches  etc .  Phase  2,  part  2  should  then 
open  with  the  dramatic  sounds  of  pick  and 
shovel  or  something  like  that  as  the  final  9 
month  phase  known  as  construction  begins. 
All  this  puts  the  actual  completion  at  early 
1984.  Stay  tuned. 


United  Way 

of  the  Bay  Area 


°  private  rooms 

°  downtown  location 

°  commuter  connections 

°  2  fine  meals  daily 

°  weekly  maid  service 

°  snack  canteen 

°  2  spacious  lounges 

°  sun  deck 

°  laundry  facilities 

°  option  to  participate 

in  management  process 

°  24  hour  desk  service 

All  for  $325— $375  per  month 

Civic  center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 
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Times  Profile: 
Ricky,  Runaway 


Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  find  in  San 
Francisco?  A.  What  I  expected  was  just 
whatever  would  come  my  way,  just  anything 
I  could  do  as  far  as  getting  money.  I  knew 
that  it  was  hard  anywhere  to  find  a  job,  I 
knew  that  I  had  to  do  some  things  that  were 
against  my  beliefs  in  order  to  get  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  first  got  to 
the  city?  Did  you  come  on  Greyhound?  A. 
Yea.  I  came  on  Greyhound  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  same  night  I  was  in  the  Greyhound 
station  and  this  older  man  walked  up  to  me 
and  he  asks  me  what  my  name  was  and  I  told 
him  and  he  invited  me  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
—  I  didn't  know  he  was  interested  in  sex  — 
so,  he  invited  me  for  a  cup  of  coffee  to  his 
house  and  then  he  invited  me  for  dinner  and 
the  next  thing  I  knew  he  was  offering  me 
money,  you  know.  For  a  while  I  stopped  and 
I  thought  about  it  and  I  guess  I  broke  down, 
cause  he  offered  me  $150  so  I  guess  I  took  it 
you  know.  Then  I  stayed  in  house  for  about 
three  weeks  and  I  was  wandering  around 
town,  you  know  doing  the  same  thing, 
waiting  for  somebody  to  pick  me  up. 

Q.  So,  you  went  to  his  house  the  first  night 
you  were  in  the  city?  A.  Yea,  I  went  to  his 
house  'cause  I  was  cold  and  I  was  a  little  bit 
hungry  and  worried  about  being  picked  up 
by  the  police,  so  I  had  to  do  something  and  1 
didn't  know  about  Hospitality  House  yet,  so 
I  really  didn't  have  any  choice. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  at 
all?  A.  Well,  if  its  gonna  help  people.  It 
was  a  little  bit  of  ...just  whatever,  you  know. 
I  guess  you  call  it  prostitution.  I  was  into 
that  for  a  while.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  did  something  like  that  before.  I  didn't 
like  it  but  I  just  had  to  do  it,  you  know. 
Sometimes  it'd  be  women,  older  women  who 
have  money.  You  know,  waking  up  in  the 
morning  with  somebody  is  kinda  weird 
cause  you  know  they  don't  care  for  you,  you 
get  that  feeling  of  being  a  piece  of  property. 

Q.  Did  that  really  bother  you  when  it  was 
happening?  A.  Yea,  like  I  said,  I  knew  I 
was  a  piece  of  property  for  somebody,  they 
just  wanted  what  they  wanted,  they  didn't 
really  care  where  they  got  it,  they  didn't 
really  respect  you,  they  really  wasn't 
interested  in  what  your  feelings  are.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  go  to  bed  with  you  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  That  really 
bothered  me  at  the  time.  But  I  don't  get  into 
that  anymore.  I  guess  it  was  really  a  good 
experience  'cause  now  I  can  help  people, 
really  tell  'em  don't  do  this  and  don't  do 
that,  'cause  I've  been  through  it. 


Q.  Did  you  get  to  know  a  bunch  of  other 
kids  at  that  time  who  were  in  the  same  kind 
of  position  as  you?  A.  Yea,  they're  the 
ones  that  told  me  how  to  survive,  they  were 
the  ones  who  told  me  you  know  'do  whatever 
you  can  in  order  to  survive,'  they  pointed  me 
out  to  the  different  areas  in  San  Francisco 
that  have  a  lot  of  prostitution.  They  were  all 
basically  like  me,  they  didn't  like  what  they 
were  doing,  but  they  did  it  just  'cause  they 
didn't  have  no  money  or  nothing  like  that. 

Q.Why  had  most  of  them  run  away,  do 
you  think?  A.  Some  of  them  ran  away 
'cause  their  parents  couldn't  understand 


Demonstrators  Blockade  Oakland  Naval  Base 


Hunger  Strike  At  St.  Boniface 


By  Arthur  Kalson 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  been  a 
haven  for  people  escaping  from  political 
turmoil  in  their  homelands.  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses,  your 
wretched  refuse  yearning  to  be  free,''  is 
what  it  says  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Despite 
these  noble  sentiments,  recent  immigrants 
have  found  that  they  are  frequently  unwel- 
come. One  particular  group  of  people, 
refugees  from  El  Salvador,  find  themselves 
in  an  especially  difficult  position.  Because 
our  federal  government  won't  acknowledge 
that  they  are  in  fact  refugees,  many  have 
been  forced  to  come  to  this  country  illegally. 
This  has  made  them  vulnerable  to  unscrup- 
ulous operators  who  offer  to  help  them  get 
"safely"  across  the  border  —  for  a  price. 
Recently  one  of  these  ruthless  smugglers 
robbed  and  abandoned  a  group  of  forty-two 
Salvadorenos  in  the  middle  of  the  Arizona 
desert.  Jose,  who  survived  this  ordeal, 
describes  what  it  was  like:  "Only  a  few  of  us 
survived.  Some  went  crazy  from  the  130 
degree  heat  and  tried  to  kill  one  another.  We 
were  eating  deodorant  and  drinking  our  own 
urine." 


In  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  their  plight,  a 
group  of  El  Salvadorean  refugees  including 
Jose,  recently  went  on  a  two  week  hunger 
strike  at  the  Tenderloin's  St.  Boniface 
Church  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Salvador, 
another  participant,  explained  the  purpose 


of  the  strike:  "We  did  it  for  three  reasons:  to 
call  attention  to  the  problems  our  people  are 
facing  as  refugees  here  in  the  United  States; 
to  let  our  people  at  home  know  that  we  are 
here,  and  that  we  are  concerned  about  what 
they  are  going  through;  and  to  denounce  the 
phony  elections  they  plan  to  have  on  March 
28.  Only  right-wing  candidates  are  allowed 
to  run.  There  can't  be  free  elections  until 
there  is  democracy  in  our  country.  We  ended 
our  part  of  the  fast  after  two  weeks  because 
we  know  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stop  sending  to  the  junta  just  because  we 
die.  Right  now  there  are  eight  campaneros 
in  Los  Angeles  who  are  continuing  the  fast." 

Although  both  Jose  and  Salvador  want  very 
much  to  return  to  El  Salvador,  they  are 
afraid  that  they  will  be  killed  if  they  do.  They 
believe  that  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  United  States  government  to  stop 
supporting  the  junta,  they  are  fighting  for 
their  people's  freedom. 

Many  people  fear  that  our  country  could  be 
headed  for  another  war,  another  Viet  Nam. 
No  one  who  has  lived  through  a  war  wants 
another  one.  It's  our  responsibility  as 
citizens  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
so  serious  an  issue.  Two  places  you  can 
contact  for  more  information  about  the 
rapidly  escalating  war  in  El  Salvador  are 
Casa  El  Salvador  "Farabundo  Marti"  at 
282-3070,  or  the  Committee  in  Solidarity 
with  the  People  of  El  Salvador  (C.I.S.P.E.S.) 
At  861-0425. 


that  they  were,  you  know,  some  of  them 
were  homosexual,  some  of  them  were 
bisexual,  and  their  parents  couldn't  deal 
with  the  fact  that  that's  what  they  were.  No 
matter  what  they  would  tell  them,  they 
wouldn't  change  their  minds.  Their  parents 
would  always  put  them  down  for  the  type  of 
sex  life  they  had. 

Q.What  kind  of  trip  did  most  of  them  have 
going  as  far  as  living  and  earning  money? 
A.    Basically,  prostitution  —  selling  them- 
selves and  their  bodies. 

Q.  Where  did  they  live?  A.  Just  like  I  said 
with  me  —  wherever  the  night  would  take 
them,  somebody  would  proposition  them, 
they  would  take  them.  Once  they  get  to  meet 
each  other  and  get  to  know  themselves,  they 
try  to  get  some  money  together  and  share  an 
apartment  and  expenses. 

continued  on  page  10 


Tough  Youth  Laws 
Proposed 


Presently  there  are  several  bills  before  the 
state  legislature  which  could  affect  the 
future  of  kids  in  California.  AB  2333  would 
expand  the  category  of  crimes  for  which  a 
juvenile  could  be  tried  in  adult  court  and  SB 
396  would  mandate  detention  for  3  weeks  in 
a  locked  facility  for  any  status  offender  who 
violates  a  court  order,  regardless  of  the 
reason.  This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Assembly.  A 
third  bill,  AB  2446,  provides  for  90-day 
detention  of  juveniles  who  are  suffering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  problems. 
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I  AM  NOT  A  FOOL 
JUST  A  COMMON  MAN 

You  tell  me  that  I  cannot 
live  on  this  earth  in  peace 

and  in  brotherhood 
with  my  fellow  beings  because 
of  our  different  ways 
the  different  colors  of  our  skins 
the  different  foods  that 
we  eat.  the  different  ways 
we  dress,  the  different  languages 
we  speak,  the  different  gods 
we  adore,  but  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  wrong  we  all 
can  do  so  if  we  want  to 
so  when  you  speak  to  me 
speak  to  me  from  your  heart 
and  not  your  mind 
for  I  am  not  a  fool 
just  a  common  man 


You  tell  me  that  wars  and 
revolutions  are  the  answers 
to  my  problems,  and  that 
someday  I  will  be  able  to 
raise  my  children  on  the 
moon 

You  also  tell  me  that  machines 
are  better  than  man 
and  in  order  to  love  you  must 
hurt 

and  that  when  I  die  I  will 
be  reincarnated  to  a 
better  life  on  this  planet 
that  there  is  only  one  life 
on  this  planet  and  only 
the  good  die  a  thousand 
deaths 

the  bad  cannot  die  for  they 
are  already  dead 

So  wher).  you  speak  to  me 
speak  to  me  from  your  heart 
and  not  your  mind 
for  I  am  not  a  fool 
just  a  common  man. 


Layopo  J.J.  "Kip"  Gordon 
12-9-81 


MAMA'S  PLACE 

She  gives  me  the  water 
without  asking  for  it. 

When  I'm  cold  &  hungry 
she  says  "Come  in  Beautiful 
&  have  some  dinner  " 

When  I  want  to  dance, 
they  say  "Get  down."  We 
want  Whitey  here 


A  CHANGE  THROUGH  LOVE 

So  there  you  are  red  lady  of  the 
world  with  that  shiny  red  hair  a 
smile  so  irresistable  explaining 
just  how  much  you  want  to  loan 
a  hand. 

With  the  statements  you  gave 
how  could  you  change  so  rapidly 
toward  a  lover  you  hardly  knew 
leaving  your  thoughts  running 
so  freely.  Could  someone  grasp  what 
your  intentions  were  to  be.  And  then 
would  they  be  valuable  knowing 
you  threw  them  away 

If  you  and  I  could  have  worked 
together  maybe  my  ideas 
could  have  been  combined.  Now 
totally  controlled  by  those  who  wanted  your 
help  Now  that  so-called  Lover  somehow 
has  you  and  simply  put  you  on  a 
pedestal  But.  you  and  I  know  you  cannot 
live  above  too  long  without  coming 
back  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Ezekiel  Ward 


THE  GREEK  MARKET  FAMILY 

Four 

Then  three 

The  accident 

I  saw  them 

Then  them  heard 

That  when  she  died 

They  cried 

And  Living  began 

Sadly 

Well 

Wide  in  the  red  swell  of  deep  brown 

Grecian  eye 

Within  retina  I 

Saw  it 

Them 

Saw  it 

Redden  them 


Rhett  Stuart 


Dawn  Bowers 
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jream  blossoms, 
atient. 
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ierves  us 
/ers. 
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ms   still    litter   the  highway 

•trieve  them, 
les. 

earily  rises.  My  eyes  open, 
wed.  We  are 
the  world. 

1975  Dennis  Carson 
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OVERDUE  and  OVERTAKEN 

Here  cum  de  Judge  — 

The  dread  pounding  at  my  flimsy  door 
Reverberates  thru  the  empty  rooms 
of  my  heart. 

Fresh  furrows  line  my  forehead: 
Addenda  to  age,  whose  incontrovertible  image 
struggles  across  my  face  — 
Under  the  clown's  makeup. 

Beyond  the  windows  —  the  falling  leaves 
drop  listlessly  —  on  their  fatal  journey 
earthward,  faltering  and  swaying  through 
the  chill  air;  presaging,  most  surely,  my 
early  demise. 

For  I  know  I  shall  shake  and  shiver  with  the  ague 
As  the  winter  winds  sigh  through  my  dwelling-place 
That  temporary  abode  to  whose  bourn  I  shall  ne'er 
return  — 

The  knocking  is  repeated, 

Ominous,  importunate,  and  my  movements  slacken 

As  I  feel  my  blood's  lassitude. 

Slowly  I  unbar  the  door, 

knowing  full  well  that  Mr.  Bones, 

shut-off  man  for  PG  and  E,  is  on  the  other  side!! 

Anna  Krivonic 


AURAS 

Colored  Auras  in  time 
and  in  space  about 
the  body  auroras  of 
reds  yellows  greens 
blues  and  other  hues 
It's  up  to  you  to  pick 
and  choose  auroras 
that  burn  with  your 
own  personal  fantasies 
bright  and  others  that 
chill  you  with  ghoulish 
delight.  It's  what 
has  to  be  that  will 
stand  and  could  have 
been  that  is  in  demand. 


James  Irvin  Taylor 
1982 
March 


DESERT  PLAYGROUND 


BLUE  STASIS  WEIGHTLESS 
LIMBO 

NAKED  SUN  BLEACHED  HOPES 

DESOLATION  IN  SPADES 

SKELETONS  LAUGHING 

IN  LIME  AND  ARPEGGIATED 

MOCKERY 

TINY  VULTURES  CIRCLE 
IN  HEAVEN 

ANGELS  DROOL  FOR  NEW  RECRUITS 
GHOSTS  OF  PAST  LOVERS 
RATTLE  CHAINS  OF  BROKEN 
PROMISES 

AND  INSECTS  AND  BONE  DRY 
SNAKES 

KISS  THE  SLEEPING  PILGRIM 


Ron  Dinkins 


NIGHT  TRAIN 

Shit,  shit,  all  is  shit,  Craig  thought.  The 
uppermost  thought  in  his  mind:  make  his  high  last. 
He  scrounged  in  his  one  good  pocket  and  brought  out 
sixty-two  cents,  not  enough  for  another  bottle.  Shit, 
shit,  all  is  shit,  he  thought  again,  and  give  my  soul  to 
the  devil.  He  didn't  care  —  God  or  the  devil  —  both 
had  forgotten  him.  Tonight  he  would  trust  the  unholy 
one.  What's  the  difference,  he  reasoned.  If  the  devil 
has  no  holes,  then  he's  the  better  man.  After  all,  God 
was  no  man,  he  was  everywhere.  At  least  the  devil 
stayed  in  one  place.  Hell,  he  thought.  Shit,  shit,  all  is 
shit 

It's  God's  fault,  he  though,  just  before  he 
scrounged  a  quarter  from  a  passerby;  he  now  had 
enough  for  another.  He  wasn't  cold,  he  wasn't  hot. 
Shit,  shit,  all  is  shit.  You  try,  okay?  Shit,  shit,  all  is 
shit.  Sober  as  a  dollar,  he  walked  out  of  the  corner 
store  with  his  vice.  He  would  wait  until  he  found  a 
doorway  before  he  twisted  off  the  cap. 

He  had  to  take  a  leak.  Wrong  doorway,  he 
thought,  wrong  doorway,  as  he  passed  them.  Piss 
somewhere.  Got  to  piss.  Sell  your  soul  to  the  devil. 
Praise  God.  He  stood  still,  opened  the  bottle,  turned 
it  up,  and  his  urine  ran  down  his  leg.  Who  cares,  who 
cares,  all  is  shit,  shit.  Sell  your  soul  to  the  devil.  It 
works,  God  almighty,  it  works,  drink  til  you  sleep. 
Drink  till  you  sleep.  Another  day,  another  drink. 
Drink  til  one,  pistol  three.  Take  no  thought.  Take  no 
thought.  All  is  bliss. 

New  York  City  was  no  longer  cold  in  January. 
Not  cold  in  January.  The  doorway  was  dark,  no 
sweat.  It  was  late,  very  late,  no  one  around.  Tipsy, 
tipsy,  tip  and  see.  Tip  and  see.  It  was  five  degrees 
later  that  morning,  and  he  died  of  exposure. 

Joel  Thomas 


All  poems  ©  copyright  1982  by  the  authors  except 
where  otherwise  noted. 
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by  Jeri  Edelslon 

Many  shoppers  at  the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmers  Market  ask  about  prices:  "Are 
these  really  cheaper  or  could  I  do  better 
somewhere  else?"  The  Producer  Consumer 


Project  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  conductted  a  survey  to  see  how 
the  Farmers  Market  prices  compared  to 
other  food  stores  in  the  Tenderloin.  Here  are 
the  results: 


FOOD  ITEM 

Farmers 
Market 

Tenderloin 
Supermarket 

Tenderloin 
Produce  Stand 

Tenderloin 
Corner  Store 

Safeway 

ORANGES 

$.15-.25/lb 

S.39-49/lb. 

S  39  49/lb. 

$  15-.39each 

$.49/lb.  or 

3lb/$1 

APPLES 

S  20-  25/lb 

S  49-79/lb. 

$.69-89/lb 

$.99/lb 

$.33/lb.  or 

3lb/S.89 

CARROTS 

S.25/lb 

S  35/lb  or  4lb/$1 

S  35  39/lb 

$.39-49'lb 

2lb/S.58  or 

4lb/S1 

BROCOLLI 

S  59bwnch 

S1.29-1.39bunch 

Sl-19bunch 

S1  59bunch 

$.99bunch 

LETTUCE 

S  40- 75head 

S.59-1.09head 

S.49-1  19head 

|.69-.99head 

S.89head 

TOMATOES 

$  35/lb 

S.59-1  29/lb 

S  59-.99/lb 

S69-.99/lb 

$.49/lb  or 

3lb/S1 

GARLIC 

$1  00-1.50/lb 

$1  79-2  19/lb 

Sl.99/lb 

S2  00/lb  orS.35ea 

SI  99/lb 

POTATOES 

S  20-  25/lb 

$.39/lb  or10lb/SV69 

S  49/lb 

S  49-  59/lb 

lOlb/SI  69 

WALNUTS 

S.60/lb 

S99-1  55/lb 

$1  00/lb 

$1.99/lb 

$.99/lb 

in  shell 

These  figures  were  all  gathered  m  January  '982,  checking 


back  over  three  week  period,  and  visiting  several  stores 


The  followingrecip^luefrom  the  cooks  who  gave  Asian  cooking  demonstrations  at  the  Market 
on  Sunday,  March  28,  1982  from  10-2.  The  pickeled  vegetables  recipe  is  provided  by  the 
Chinatown/North  Beach  YMCA,  which  offers  Chinese  cooking  classes  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays .  For  further  information ,  call  397-6883 .  The  curry  dip  is  courtesy  of  the  Refugee  Food 
Service  Training  Program,  which  can  be  reached  at  441-7795. 


PICKLED  VEGETABLES,  CANTONESE 
STYLE  Teresa  wu 

INGREDIENTS: 

2  small  cucumbers 
1  medium  carrot 

Vt  large  Chinese  turnip 
1  piece  spring  ginger 
1  red  pepper 

3  tablespoons  salt 

7  tablespoons  sugar 

7  tablespoons  light  sugar 

1.  Remove  seeds  of  cucumber  and  shred. 

2.  Shred  turnip,  carrot,  spring  ginger,  and 
red  pepper. 

3.  Mix  above  ingredients  with  1  tablespoon 
salt  evenly,  marinate  for  Vt  hour.  Rinse  with 
cold  water,  dry  with  a  clean  towel. 

4.  Coat  with  mixture  of  7  tablespoons 
vinegar  and  7  tablespoons  sugar,  let  stand 
for  6  hours  and  serve. 

NOTE: 

1.  This  dish  is  for  raw  serving,  it  retains 
most  vitamins  and  minerals. 

2.  This  dish  contains  no  fat,  and  consists  of 
sour  and  sweet  taste. 

3.  If  you  prefer  pungency,  you  may  add 
more  chili  pepper. 

4.  This  dish  may  keep  for  a  couple  weeks  in 
the  refrigerator. 

5.  The  vegetables  can  be  cut  in  irregular 
pieces. 

6.  You  can  prepare  pickled  Chinese  cabbage 
in  the  same  process  as  this  dish. 


CURRY  DIP  FOR  VEGETABLES 
2Vz  cups 

V*  teaspoon  red  pepper 

Vz  teaspoon  whole  coriander 

3  whole  cloves 

1  whole  cardamon 

Vx  teaspoon  cumin  seed 

1  whole  allspice 

V*  teaspoon  cinnamon  stick 

Va  teaspoon  mustard  powder 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  tumeric 

1  tablespoon  olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  garlic,  minced 

1  teaspoon  ginger,  fresh,  grated 

2  cups  sour  cream 

2  tablespoons  coconut,  grated,  fresh  or  dried 
Lime  juice  to  taste  (about  2  limes) 
Pinch  sugar 


Crush  the  red  pepper,  coriander,  clovers, 
cardamon,  cumin,  allspice  and  cinnamon 
stick  in  a  mortar  and  pestle.  Blend  in  the 
mustard  powder  and  tumeric. 

Saute  the  garlic  and  ginger  in  the  olive  oil 
until  golden.  Add  the  spices.  Add  the  sour 
cream  and  continue  cooking  30  seconds. 
Remove  from  the  heat  and  add  the  coconut, 
lime  juice  and  sugar. 

Age  24  hours  in  the  refrigerator.  This  time 
allows  the  flavors  to  blend  and  mellow. 


Senior  Alert! 

by  Robin  Sedman,  case  manager 
North  of  Market  Senior  Center 


Who  are  those  young  people  I've  seen 
around  the  hotels,  visiting  my  neigh- 
bors?   They  identify  themselves  as  being 
from  "North  of  Market." 

Those  young  people  are  "Caseman- 
agers"  from  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Service  Program,  located  at  333  Turk  Street. 
Sometimes  they  identify  themselves  as 
casemanagers,  social  workers  or  discharge 
planners,  but  they  all  have  one  important 
function  —  to  help  keep  the  seniors  living  in 
the  Tenderloin  healthy  and  independent  in 
the  community  for  as  long  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  time  seniors  are  able  to 
provide  or  obtain  information  regarding 
their  medical  and  social  service  needs.  But 
after  hospitalization  or  a  prolonged  illness  at 
home,  problems  arise  that  they  can't  seem 
to  find  a  solution  to. 

Take  for  example  Mrs.  B.  who  has  to  go 
into  the  hospital.  As  it  turns  out,  she  must 
stay  in  the  hospital  longer  for  surgery.  When 
she  finally  gets  home  she  finds  out  that  her 
social  security  benefits  have  been  cut  off 
because  the  Social  Security  Administration 
sent  her  a  letter  requesting  informatin  which 
she  was  not  able  to  respond  to  while  in  the 
hospital.  Also,  she  now  has  trouble  walking 
up  and  down  the  stairs  outside  her  building, 
so  can't  do  shopping  and  errands.  Finally, 
although  the  doctor  has  given  Mrs.  B.  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  she  is  still  fearful  about 
her  heart. 

Sounds  pretty  frightening  doesn't  it?  It 
doesn't  have  to  be,  though.  The  North  of 
Market  Casemanager's  are  familiar  with 
many  of  the  communtiy  services  that  may 
help  Mrs.  B.  while  she  convalesces.  They 
can  assist  Mrs.  B.  in  restarting  her  Social 
Security  Benefits;  finding  someone  to  help 
do  shopping  and  fix  meals;  arranging 
transportation  and  escorts  to  ongoing  medi- 
cal appointments. 

The  casemanagers  can  help  out  at  YOUR 
request.  They  also  get  referrals  from 
hospitals,  neighbors  and  other  agencies.  If 
you  have  any  doubts  about  their  identity 
when  they  visit  please  as  to  see  their 
identification  cards. 

We  want  you  to  know  who  we  are  and  we 
want  to  get  to  know  you  too! 
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Welfare  Program  Sued 


continued  from  page  1 

assistance  coming."  he  said,  "they  hate  to 
give  it  to  you. " 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  (DSS)  discourages  people 
from  applying  in  a  number  of  ways, 
including:  limiting  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  allowed  to  apply  each  day,  failing  to 
give  priority  status  to  applicants  who  are 
turned  away  one  day  and  return  the  next, 
and  requiring  excessive  amounts  of  doc- 
umentation. 

The  suit  also  claims  that  recipients  are 
"arbitrarily  discontinued"  if  their  case- 
worker finds  that  they  have  "failed  to 
co-operate,"  and  that  caseworkers  exercise 
"inappropriate,  unbridled  discretion  to  deny 
or  discontinue  benefits." 

General  Assistance  Program  Director  Trudy 
Kanner  told  the  Times  that  there  had  been  a 
drop  of  nearly  1000  GA  recipients  since  last 
July  and  that  normally,  the  trend  is  for  an 
increase  between  those  periods.  She  denied, 
however,  that  eligible  residents  are  being 
cut  off  by  the  new  regulations.  "It's  hard  to 
say  the  cause  of  the  drop,"  she  said,  "some 
people  apply  and  are  not  really  residents, 
some  persons  who  were  playing  the  field 
(getting  aid  in  several  counties)  don't  apply 
because  they  can't  get  cash  aid"  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  Others,  she  suggested,  may 
have  left  the  city  since  "the  employment 
picture  is  bad  here  (and)  there  could  be  work 
in  other  counties." 

One  veteran  GA  worker  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous  disagreed  with  that  assessment. 
"The  basic  goal  of  management  is  cutting 
costs,"  the  worker  told  the  Times,  "That's 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  goal  of  providing 
aid.  "  The  worker  claimed  that  he  and  other 


workers  are  under  pressure  to  keep  their 
caseloads  down.  "If  I  had  more  cases  one 
month  than  the  previous  month,  (I  would  get 
a)  reprimand;  if  less,  (I  would  get) 
congratulated:  'Hey,  that's  OK.'  Of  course, 
whether  or  not  I  helped  Joe  Smith  turn 
around  his  life  is  not  recordable." 

Earl  Gilman,  a  GA  orientation  worker  at 
Glide  Church  in  the  Tenderloin  concurred. 
"Workers  are  told  that  they  have  to  cut 
down  on  clients,"  he  said. 

The  anonymous  worker  feels  morale  in  the 
department  is  low,  that  most  workers  are 
"burnt-out  and  cynical,"  and  that  many 
view  welfare  recipients  as  "lousy  no-good 
cheats  and  chiselers."  The  regulations,  he 
believes,  "are  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
through.  They're  so  vague  that  if  you  chose 
to  put  someone  on,  you  can.  If  you  don't,  you 
don't." 

Administrator  Kanner  at  first  expressed 
doubts  about  the  likelihood  of  a  worker 
being  reprimanded  for  having  too  large  a 
caseload.  "If  there  is  such  pressure,  no  one 
has  complained,"  she  said.  She  later 
modified  her  position,  however,  to  express 
"concern  that  there  may  be  such  pressure. 
It's  easy  for  that  to  develop.  If  there  is 
pressure  on  workers  to  keep  their  caseload 
down,  it  should  not  be  pressure  that 
mandates  illegal  practices." 

The  suit  was  originally  filed  in  February  of 
1980  in  response  to  complaints  received  at 
SFNLAF's  welfare  advocacy  office.  The 
filing  led  to  negotiations  with  the  City  and 
ultimately  to  the  drafting  of  a  new  GA 
ordinance,  which  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  June  of  1980.  The  new 
ordinance  increased  the  amount  of  benefits, 


added  a  cost-of-living  provision  and  elimi- 
nated penalty  periods  and  requirements  for 
picture  ID.  It  also  ordered  that  independent 
hearing  officers  rather  than  GA  Supervisors 
conduct  appeal  hearings.  This  last  change 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  appeals  won  by  recipients  over 
their  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  suit  was 
allowed  to  rest.  But  last  May,  faced  with 
increasing  budget  pressures,  the  Board,  by 
a  7  to  4  vote,  approved  yet  another 
ordinance,  adding  a  number  of  new  regula- 
tions and  re-instating  some  old  ones  that  had 
been  deleted  last  year.  It  mandated  setting 
up  a  "workfare"  program,  in  which  re- 
cipients must  work  to  receive  benefits  and 
established  a  two  week  period  of  "presump- 
tive eligibility"  in  which  applicants  receive 
only  "in-kind  benefits,"  not  cash.  They  are 
sent  to  one  of  several  hotels  with  which  the 
Department  contracts  for  rooms  (see  story 
page  5)  and  receive  meals  at  Glide  Church, 
where  they  must  also  attend  orientation 
sessions.  It  is  the  impact  of  this  ordinance, 
says  attorney  Harter,  that  now  has  SFNLAF 
back  in  court.  "Prior  to  this  latest  change  in 
the  ordinance,  we  would  be  averaging  about 
10  GA  cases  a  month,"  he  said.  After  the 
ordinance  it  went  up  to  70  or  80." 

The  field  for  this  battle  now  becomes,  once 
again,  the  courtroom.  In  the  meantime,  San 
Francisco's  poor  will  continue  to  line  up  in 
the  early  morning  hours  outside  the  General 
Assistance  offices,  hoping  to  be  seen  for  an 
appointment.  "I  don't  like  it,  but  I  can't  do 
anything  about  it,"  says  one  applicant. 
"They  ought  to  have  to  walk  the  streets  and 
see  how  people  are  living,"  says  another. 
"I'm  in  a  tight  spot  right  now,  but  that 
doesn't  make  me  less  of  a  human." 


BE  INFORMED...  SUBSCRIBE 

TO  THE  TENDERLOIN  TIMES 


SUBSCRIBE! 


THE 
TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 


Now  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  every  issue  of  the 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES.  Never  again  will  you  miss  one  because 
your  neighbors  got  there  first.  To  take  out  an  inexpen- 
sive oneryear  subscription,  just  fill  out  the  slip  below 
and  return  it  with  a  check  or  money  order  to  the  TENDER- 
LOIN TIMES,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  San  Francisco,  94102. 

DO  IT  TODAY! 


YES!  I  want  a  one-year  subscription  (6  issues)  to  the 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES .  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order 
for  (  )  $5  regular  or  (  )  $3  senior,  low  income.  Send 
my  copies  to: 


name 


address  room 


city  zip 
Make  checks  payable  to  HOSPITALITY  HOUSE    No  cash  please! 
Return  to  the  TENDERLOIN  TIMES,   146  Leavenworth,  SF  94102 
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Times  Profile: 
Ricky,  Runaway 


Q.  How  did  selling  your  body  affect  you 
and  make  you  feel  about  yourself  and  how  do 
you  think  that  experience  affected  other  kids 
that  did  it  longer?  A.  Well,  with  me 
personally,  I  think  it  affect  my  mind  a  lot.  I 
was  wandering  around  town  thinking  I 
wasn't  worth  anything,  I  was  just,  I  was  a 
trashy  person  for  doing  that.  I  think  that 
people  who  did  it  longer  than  I  did  it,  it 
really  messes  them  up. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that  maybe  it  has  an  effect 
of  making  people  real  hard  and  maybe  a 
little  cold  to  their  own  life,  not  caring  what 
happens  to  them?  A.  That  happens  a  lot. 
Some  of  them  don't  care  about  other  people, 
they  just  don't  have  very  much  feelings. 
Your  feelings  tend  to  go  away,  as  far  as 
loving  people,  cause  I  know  mine  did  for  a 
while.  Every  time  I  went  to  bed  with 
somebody  that  I  liked  I  kept  getting  the 
feeling  of  going  to  bed  for  money  and  I  just 
couldn't  enjoy  it  anymore.  Basically,  it  does 
change  your  feelings  towards  people,  cause 
every  time  somebody  offers  you  money,  you 
think  that  they  're  doing  it  to  go  to  bed  with 
you.  Somebody  offers  you  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
meal,  and  you  turn  to  say,  'you  know  what, 
man,  get  away  from  me  cause  I  know  what 
you're  trying  to  do.'  It  does  make  them  a 
little  more  cold  hearted. 

Q.    How  did  you   first   find  out  about 
Hospitality  House?  A.    Basically,    I  was- 
walking  around  town  one  day  cause  I  didn't 
have  nothin'  else  to  do,  so  I  just  walked  into 
the  Hospitality  House. 


Q.  Who  did  you  talk  to  that  day?  A.  Her 
name's  Betty  Jo  —  one  of  the  counselors. 
When  I  first  got  here.  I  was  a  little  bit 
nervous,  but  she  was  understanding,  she 
helped  me  out,  told  me  everything  would  be 
alright.  It's  a  good  program.  It  helped  me  a 
lot.  It  showed  me  how  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, how  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go 
to  a  real  job,  and  how  to  be  responsible  and 
care  for  other  people,  talk  to  other  people 
about  their  problems.  So  basically  it's  a  good 
program.  I  recommend  it. 

Q.  Are  you  working  now?  A.  I'm  a 
volunteer  at  Hospitality  House.  I'm  training 
to  hopefully  be  a  counselor  some  day. 

Q.  What  are  you  living  on?  A.  I'm  living 
with  a  friend  who's  letting  me  stay  until  I  get 
myself  together.  I  get  some  money  from  my 
parents  and  different  relatives  send  me 
money  so  I'm  doing  pretty  good  right  now.  I 
don't  think  I'll  ever  go  back  to  that  again  — 
to  prostitution.  I  know  I  won't  ever  go  back 
to  that. 


Q.  Do  you  feel  sometimes  that  you 'd  like  to 
go  back  to  your  parents?  A.  I  feel  like  that 
sometimes  but  I  know  that  I  won't  go  back. 
They  can't  support  me.  They  won't  under- 
stand. 

Q.  What  are  your  plans?  A.  I  plan  to 
work  here  as  a  volunteer.  I'm  looking  for  a 
job  but  it's  kinda  hard  —  there  aren't  many 
jobs  out  there  now.  You  could  look  all  day 
and  you  still  won't  find  anything. 


Runaways:  Life  on  the  Street 


continued  from  page  1 


Greyhound  Station  on  7th  St.  —  Port  of  Entry  for  Many  Runaways 


me  money.  I  stopped  and  thought  about  it 
but  I  guess  I  broke  down.  He  offered  me 
$150."  The  buyers  are  everywhere.  "The 
kids  are  victimized  by  these  housekeeping 
jobs  where  the  guy  really  wants  to  have 
sex,"  says  Davis,  "they're  victimized  by 
guys  in  massage  parlors,  by  guys  offering 
$100  for  a  picture.  Until  a  runaway  finds 
some  sort  of  hustle  to  pay  his  or  her  way, 
basic  survival  is  a  continuous  battle.  They 
may  connect  with  a  situation  in  a  residential 
hotel,  where  6  or  7  sleep  in  a  single  room. 
Other  sources  of  shelter  are  empty  houses, 
abandoned  buildngs,  occassionally  even 
holes  in  the  ground.  They  sleep  "in  a  lot  of 
dangerous  places,"  says  Davis,  "I  had  one 
16  year  old  girl  who  was  sleeping  alone  in 
Golden  Gate  Park."  Sometimes  they  walk 
around  all  night,  hanging  out  at  arcades 
until  they  close. 

"The  money's  glorified  —  it  makes  every- 
thing look  beautiful.  But  it's  really  ugly  — 
they  feel  ugly  about  themselves.  That's 
when  they  come  in  and  tell  me  the  whole 
story.  After  they've  done  all  this  stuff  and 
hate  themselves." 

Most  kids  remain  on  the  street  until  they 
face  a  crisis.  Occasionally  they  are  picked 
up  by  police  —  more  often  they  are  shaken 
by  a  violent  encounter  or  an  overdose  of 
victimization.  "In  the  street  scene,  like 
anywhere  else,  there  are  good  and  bad 
people,"  says  Sanchez.  "You  can  get  into 
terrible  situations  or  you  may  do  alright.  But 
all  it  takes  is  that  one  time.  One  girl  who 


came  to  Huck's  was  17  —  she'd  been  on  the 
streets  for  five  years.  But  finally  she 
couldn't  take  it.  She  got  beat  up  and  decided 
to  leave  that  scene." 

Echoes  Davis:  "They  have  to  get  beat  up, 
robbed  or  something  before  they  come  to  us, 
before  they  can  see  that  $200  is  not  worth 
their  life. " 

When  it's  time  to  get  off  the  streets,  there 
are  only  a  few  services  available  for  minors 
in  San  Francisco.  Housing  and  jobs  —  the 
most  critical  needs  —  are  in  the  shortest 
supply.  Hospitality  House  on  Leavenworth 
Street  has  6  beds  and  Huckleberry  House  in 
the  Haight  Ashbury  can  offer  6  in-house 
beds  and  two  foster  placements.  Clearly 
these  programs  work  with  only  a  fraction  of 
the  kids  who  need  assistance,  but  the 
population  they  do  reach  is  well-served. 

According  to  Russ  Zellers,  Youth  Services 
Director,  Hospitality  House  works  with  100 
kids  under  18  and  another  100  between  18 
and  21  in  a  given  year.  Two  streetworkers  do 
outreach  all  over  the  Tenderloin,  encour- 
aging kids  to  come  in  for  counseling,  job 
referrals,  assistance  with  family  reunifica- 
tion or  independent  living  and  emergency 
housing.  Davis,  a  streetworker  for  over  two 
years,  generally  spends  "an  intensive  week 
with  a  kid,  trying  to  build  up  their 
confidence.  Then  they  get  their  motivation 
back  together  and  will  start  looking  for  a 
job . "  continued  on  page  1 1 


Q.  Have  you  thought  about  job  training 
programs?  A.  I'm  looking  into  that  right 
now,  but  a  lot  of  people  are  doing  that  and 
there  aren't  many  openings. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  give  some  advice  to  other 
kids  who  are  on  the  streets  right  now  what 
would  you  tell  them?  A.  I'd  tell  them  to 
stay  off  the  streets  cause  it's  not  gonna  do 
them  any  good .  I  would  tell  them  to  check  out 
the  Hospitality  House  —  that  could  help 
them  a  lot.  I  would  tell  them  to  stay  away 
from  the  drugs  and  kinda  watch  out  who  you 
talk  to.  There's  a  lot  of  pimps  out  there  —  a 
lot  of  people  who  can  brainwash  you  and 
make  you  do  different  things.  It's  a  real  cold 
city. 


Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  enough  places 
like  Hospitality  House  that  are  helping 
people  that  were  in  your  position?  A.  No»  I 
don't.  There's  not  enough.  Where  I  come 
from  there  aren't  any  places  like  this,  and 
it's  really  good  to  have  them. 


Q.  What  do  you  think  that  says  about  the 
government's  committment  to  helping  kids? 
A.  I  don't  think  that  they  care  too  much. 
They  tell  them  to  keep  out  of  their  face  — 
that's  all  they  want.  Especially  with  kids.  I 
don't  think  they  care. 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 
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Law  Oil  Ice 

260  McAllister  St.,  Suite  205 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  863-5845 


April,  1982 


Tenderloin  Times  —  \\ 


Lifelines,  a  beautiful  handbound  book,  filled  —  and  the  many  artists  and  poets  who 

with  intense  poetry  and  wonderful  graphics  contributed  their  work.  The  book  is  available 

has  been  completed  by  the  Creative  Arts  at  the  House  and  soon  will  be  available  at 

Department  at  Hospitality  House.  Kudoes  to  various  book  stores  in  the  area. 


continued  from  page  10 

In  the  housing  unit,  located  at  the  YMCA  on 
Turk  Street,  there  are  ongoing  rap  groups 
which  meet  nightly  to  "work  out  frustra- 
tions, personal  problems  and  deal  with 
issues,"  Zellers  says.  Some  funding  for 
youth  services  comes  out  of  a  $1.3  million 
dollar  budget  the  state  allocated  through 
Assembly  Bill  90  (AB90)  to  San  Francisco  to 
divert  kids  from  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Hospitality  House  gets  $71,000  annually  — 
up  from  $39,000  three  years  ago.  The  future 
is  "real  shaky  right  now,"  says  Zellers. 
"It's  difficult  to  say  what  will  happen  in 
a  year.  The  need  is  there. . .  (but)  there  are  not 
enough  programs,  not  enough  beds.  Unless 
new  funding  can  be  found,  Hospitality 
House's  housing  unit  will  close  in  June, 
when  Junior  League  funding  ends. 

At  Huckleberry  House  on  Page  Street,  open. 
24  hours,  the  staff  sees  between  30  and  50 
kids  each  month.  They  have  a  "verbal 
agreement"  with  Hospitality  House  to 
handle  the  more  vulnerable  kids,  and  refer 
street-wise  youth  to  the  Tenderloin  facility. 
Their  counseling  strategy  is  to  develop  a 
plan  for  whatever  future  step  a  youth  feels 
ready  to  take  —  family  reunification,  foster 
placement  or  independent  living.  The  fed- 
eral government,  one  of  seven  major 
funding  sources,  has  reduced  their  support 
to  Huckleberry  House  by  approximately 
25 %  thus  far.  "In  dollar  amounts  the  figure 
may  not  seem  so  bad,"  says  Sanchez,  "but 
the  impact  is  at  least  one  staff  position.  The 
programs  that  do  exist  serve  kids  very  well. 
But  do  we  serve  enough  of  the  kids  who  need 
help?  No.  There  are  still  way  too  many  out 
there." 

Many  kids  end  up  sooner  or  later  at  the 
Youth  Guidance  Center,  the  official  county 
facility  for  "youth  with  problems."  YGC  is 
the  place  where  so-called  status  offenders 
(runaways,  curfew  violators  and  truants)  are 
taken  when  picked  up  by  police.  It  is  also  the 
county  jail  for  delinquent  youth,  the  place 
where  they  are  held  prior  to  Juvenile  Court 
hearings  or  placement  with  the  Youth 
Authority.  Until  this  January,  both  types  of 
kids  came  through  the  same  initial  proces- 
sing; now  reception  is  separated  as  is 
housing.  There  are  unlocked  cottages  for 
status  offenders  and  a  security  facility  for 
delinquents. 

When  a  runaway  is  picked  up  and  brought  to 
YGC,  they  attempt  to  determine  where  the 
kid  is  from,  whether  there  are  out-of-state 
warrants  pending,  and  whether  the  parents 
are  interested  in  having  the  youth  sent 
home.  "We  make  every  attempt  to  get  a  kid 
to   go    home,"    says    Dennis  Sweeney, 
Supervising  Probation  Officer.   "We  can 
send  kids  on  a  bus,  but  we  can't  force  them 
to  go.  The  law  does  not  allow  you  to 
physically  force  a  child  to  return  home."  If  a 
runaway   is   determined  to  stay   in  San 
Francisco,  he  or  she  is  usually  referred  to 
Huckleberry  or  Hospitality  House.  By  law, 
out  of  town  runaways  may  only  be  held  up  to 
72  hours.  That  has  been  the  case  since  1977, 
when   state   law   was  reformed   to  keep 
runaways  from  being  locked  up.  This  was 
the  start  of  a   movement  towards  "de- 
institutionalization" of  status  offender  ser- 
vices. 


Many  community-based  youth  workers  are 
critical  of  San  Francisco's  lack  of  progress  at 
de-institutionalizing  its  services.  "They 
stopped  locking  kids  up,"  says  Russ  Zellers, 
"but  didn't  allocate  money  for  alternatives. 
Kids  were  left  on  the  streets  without 
adequate  services."  The  basic  goal  of  de- 
institutionalization is  to  remove  non-criminal 
youths  from  institutional  settings,  to 
"change  the  emphasis  to  local,  community- 
based  alternatives,"  says  Zellers.  But  in  this 
effort,  Zellers  feels  San  Francisco  is  "five 
years  too  late  —  most  counties  have  been 
doing  it  for  a  while." 

Probation  Officer  Sweeney,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  YGC  must  move  in  the  direction 
mandated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  its 
1981  resolution  calling  for  a  "specific  plan, 
including  a  comprehensive  budget,  for 
family-focused,  culturally-relevant,  neigh- 
borhood services  for  status  offenders"  he 
emphasizes  his  feeling  that  "moving  beds  is 
not  the  real  answer.  Since  when  does  the 
setting  itself  make  a  difference?  The  key  is 
what's  effective  for  kids.  YGC  is  primarily  a 
brokerage  firm,  referring  families  to  appro- 
priate resources.  In  that  role,  I  would  say 
we're  very  effective.  We  do  one  hell  of  a 
job." 

YGC  has  been  meeting  and  working  with 
representatives  of  community  agencies  in 
the  AB  90  task  force  and  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Council  to  meet  the 
mandate  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  But 
their  progress  has  been  hampered  by 
disagreement  over  the  nature  and  extent  of 
de-institutionalization,  and  more  important- 
ly, who  is  going  to  pay  for  it.  Community 
agency  people  feel  that,  since  the  idea  of 
de-institutionalization  is  for  their  programs 
to  replace  some  aspects  of  YGC's,  some  of 
YGC's  budget  should  be  spread  around. 
YGC  is  predictably  uninterested  in  that 
approach.  The  state  may  be  reducing  its  AB 
90  funding  in  the  future  and  youth  services 
seem  to  be  a  low  priority  for  the  City.  This  all 
adds  up  to  budget  blues  for  the  youth- 
serving  community  agencies  which  attempt 
to  counsel  families,  assist  truants,  tutor 
students  with  learning  deficiencies  and 
provide  legal  advice. 

Talasimu  Ayodele  of  Community  Streetwork 
reports  that  her  program,  which  tackles 
truancy  and  related  family  counselling 
needs,  has  shrunk  drastically  since  1981. 


Last  year  their  program  in  4  schools  within 
San  Francisco  and  in  Alameda  and  Santa 
Clara  counties  was  reduced  to  a  three- 
person  outreach  staff  working  in  only  two 
San  Francisco  schools.  "Money  is  a  very 
important  factor."  says  Ayodele,  "We  do 
what  we  can  to  survive.  If  all  the  community 
based  agencies  work  together  we  can  help 
the  kids."  Streetwork  deals  with  about  150 
youths  each  year. 

An  AB  90  agency  which  delivers  tutorial 
help  in  the  home,  SF  Educational  Services, 
may  soon  disappear  entirely.  "We  probably 
won't  be  funded  next  year,"  says  Program 
Director  Patricia  Hultgren,  "but  we  never 
know,  we  just  live  year  to  year."  Through 
their  work  within  the  family  situation, 
teachers  in  this  service  have  dealt  first-hand 
with  some  of  the  tremendous  problems 
facing  many  kids  right  in  their  own  homes. 
"We  try  to  encourage  families  to  get 
counseling,  but  there's  a  lot  of  resistance," 
says  Hultgren,  "You  really  have  to  admire 
kids.  They're  very  resilient.  We  see  lack  of 
food,  clothing,  money,  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Often  with  kids  who  everyone 
else  is  saying  'they're  the  real  problem'  we 
find  that  they're  not  the  real  problem  —  they 
get  help  and  do  well." 

None  of  the  agencies  has  escaped  the  budget 
axe  now  being  wielded  at  every  level  of 
government.  These  cuts  have  led  many 
people  concerned  with  the  area  of  youth 
services  —  both  service  providers  and  youth 
themselves  —  to  question  the  commitment 
of  those  in  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youth  population.  "I  don't  think  they  want  to 
deal  with  the  problem  at  all,"  says 
Hospitality  House's  Davis.  "I  don't  think 
they  have  any  concern  because  if  they  did 
they  would  make  sure  that  the  facilities  are 
there." 


EMERGENCIES 

Police  -  911 

Fire  - 911 

Ambulance  911 

Suicide  Prevention  -  221-1423 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6)  673-5700 

Women  Against  Rape  647 -RAPE 

Night  Minister   (10pm  -  4am)  986-1464 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,   11-4)   771-6300 

MEDICAL 

S.F.  General  Hospital  -  821-8200 

Central  Emergency     -  431-2800 

Saint  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  9-12)  864-0241 

Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic  ---431-1714 

Women's  Needs  Center   221-7371 

Health  Center  #4  558-3158 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center  885-2274 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic  673-5700 

Mt.  Zion  -  Department  of  Psychiatry  567-1711 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security  -  956-3000 

Food  Stamps  557-5718 

General  Assistance  557-6030 

Medi-Cal--  864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  557-5723 

State  Employment  Office  -  537-3038 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers  557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers  557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance  557-1013 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program  -673-8600 

Catholic  Social  Services  864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)-  567-0540* 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program  557-6325 

LEGAL 

S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance--  433-2535 

Welfare  Rights  Unit    433-2535 

Attorney  Referral   391-6102 

District  Attorney  553-1752 

Public  Defender  553-1671 

Victim/Witness  Assistance  552-6550 

Family  Violence  Assistance  -  552-1926 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project  552-2202 

People's  Law  School    285-5069 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  -  434-3895 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($10  fee)  -771-9107 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic—  776-8151 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board—  — 621 -RENT 


S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5  6.  M-W  7-9pm)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority  673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.   Dev.  Corp . (housing  co-ops) -776-2151 

D.A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance  558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)  781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)  558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling  431-7530 

Public  Housing  Tenants  Association  922-3717 

SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines   (all  hours)  752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/Referral   (all  hours)  387-5100 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  9-5)  558-5512* 

Height  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)   431-1414 

Childcare  Switchboard  282-7858 

Child  and  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources  821-8386 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)  441-KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  -  563-5400 

Senior's  Friendship  Line  (all  hours)  752-3778 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints  665-1544 

D.S.S.   -  Information  and  Referral    864-0948 

United  Way  -  Information  and  Referral  772-HELP 

National  Runaway  Switchboard  800-621-4000 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House  776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)  776-2103 

Gray  Panthers    781-4585 

North  of  Market  Multi-Purpose  Senior  Services-885-2274 

Downtown  Senior  Center    -  771-7950 

Saint  Anthony's  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)--552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels  -   474-4646 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth,  6  Family  Center -885-0460 

Tenderloin  Childcare  Center  (under  8  years)  776-3411 

Huckleberry  House  for  runaways--  621-2929 

Travelers  Aid  Society---    -781-6738 

Tender  Lion  Family  Counseling  Project  — -781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)  431-7400 

W.O.M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)  864-4722 

Center  for  Education/Iris  Project  —  397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)--863-8111 
Salvation  Army  Turn  St.  Center  (senior  Iunch)-928-7078 

Welfare  Rights  Organization    397-7121 

City  Prison  —  -  -.-553-1441* 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors    558-3184* 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway   673 -MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition   474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  386-6726  &  824-1111 

Economic  Opportunity  Council  771-7100 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center  ---771-2600 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Hea lth-863-1130 

Sword 8  to  Ploughshares  (Vet  Services)  391-6784 

Independent  Living  Project  751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th,  10-1)  885-0460 

Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market  621-0422 

*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 
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DOTAL  PLAN:  SIMPLY  ULINC 

mot-Dorr  nodAM  rutnciFAirr 

IS  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 

cut  sratttuo 

BT  TOUR  EMPLOYER 

MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARKING 
Mieelon  St  7th  Lot  Next  to  Poet  Office. 
Obtain  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orvitz  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 

1  ftttwta f  Irk  ft  It*  Sh.  


DONORS 


For  dona t ions  which  made  this  issue  possible,  the 
Tender loin  Times  wishes  to  thank  the  following: 

Massis  Flowers 

603  Larkin 
Franciscan  Charities 


SUBSCRIBE  ! 


Empire's  Liquor 

399  Eddy  885-4531 

Davids  Market 

402  Ellis  474-4035 

(discount  liquors) 

5  to  10  percent  discount 
for  seniors  on  $10  &  up 

purchase!  Free  ice! 

Free  Escort  Service 
within  3  blocks   


